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WHAT SAVINGS DID 


A buyer in a department store, she insured in 1922 at 
age 42—a 20 Year Endowment for $5,000 with the dis- 
ability income feature. The gross annual premium was 
iess dividends, until 


$284.40. She paid her premiums, 
1930, when she became totally and permanently dis- 
abled. 


Before disablement she had paid total net premiums 
of about $1,800. The company has paid her about 
7,200 in disability monthly income payments plus $600 
in dividends, and has waived about $3,400 in premiums. 
And now, the endowment having matured, disability 
income payments cease, and the company has credited 
her account with $5,000 from which she will continue 
to draw a monthly income. Her age is 62. 


She says, “At the time I bought this policy I felt 
that I had been persuaded to put too much of my sav- 
ings into this kind of investment. In addition to keep- 
ing up my endowment insurance I saved some money 
and bought $2,500 of stock in the store in which I 
worked. Later also I put money into an immediate 
annuity which has paid me $63 a year since the time 
I bought it and will continue to pay that amount as 
long as I live. 

“The department store 
my $2,500. For 10 years the only 
is the $50 a month disability income plus the annual 
dividend and the $63 annually from the annuity. I don’t 
know how it would have been possible for me to have 
kept my self-respect the past decade had it not been 
for life insurance.”’ 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


went broke and I lost all of 
income I have had 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 
Chairman of the Board President 
Independence Square Philadelphia 

















48th Year of Dependable Service 





The State Life Insurance Company of Indianapolis 
Is a Mutual Legal Reserve Company Founded 1894. 


Has Paid $135,000,000 to ee and Benefici- 
aries 


Holds Assets of Over $55,000,000 for Their Benefit 


Issues Policies on Male and Female Lives, Ages 1 
Day to 65 Years ie: nciouscak ut dca ee ae 


Issues Policies with Double Indemnity and heancowess 
Benefits 


Issues Juvenile, Educational Fund, and Family Income 
Policies ae fs 


Issues Salary Continuance and Retirement Income 
Policies 


Issues Many Other Standard and _ to-date oe 
Forms . 





Offers Agency aaneneumeene and seuneens for Those 
Qualified 





The STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE FOUNDED 1894 
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INCREASE YOUR INCOME 


By Selling Our 


MORTGAGE CANCELLATION 
INSURANCE CONTRACT 


The cost is surprisingly low and 
yet it accomplishes so much. 


Yearly Renewable Reducing Non- 
Par Term Insurance for balance of 
the Mortgage. 


Information gladly furnished 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Founded in 1966 














Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make 
it one of the better 
companies for agency 


opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 
W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery. Alahama 
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: HERBERT A. HEDGES 
General Agent, Equitable Life of lowa, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SAMUEL S. WOLFSON 
General Agent, Berkshire Life, 
New York City 


(See page 11) 


R. R. BURTNER 


General Agent, Bankers Life of 
Nebraska, Harrisburg, Pa. 





With 
Outstanding 
General Agents 








A. V. OTT 
Agency Manager, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S., 
New York City 





FREDERICK A. SCHNELL 
General Agent, Penn Mutual Life, 
Peoria, lil. 
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} CANADIAN COMMENT ; 
! ‘ 

J 


-o<-<—-Special to The Spectator--<-< 
> 


HE effect that one clause in Can- 

ada’s wage ceiling ruling might 
have on group insurance has been the 
subject of some consideration on the 
part of life insurance companies in 
Canada. Group insurance sales have 
been advancing steadily of late, par- 
ticularly in the last six years or so, 
and just prior to the outbreak of hos- 


tilities in 1939 total in force was ap- 
proximately double that of 1929. The 
rise has been maintained since 1939, 
due largely to increased industrial ac- 
tivity. Now a new problem his arisen. 

Canada recently put into effect its 
wage and price ceiling regulations. 
There was some reference to group 
insurance in that it was ruled that 
new contracts—excepting those en- 
tirely financed by employees—are to 
be okayed by regional labor boards. 
Each board would decide whether or 
not such group contracts contravened 
the wage ceiling legislation in that 





A Family of Smilers 


And how easy it is for all of them! 


Little Dickie, because he has all the comforts, 
pleasures and affection a little boy needs. 


Mother, because she, too, is well provided for and 
is adored by “the finest man in the world.” 


Dad, because he has both mother and his man child 
and knows that if they should ever lose him they 
will have an income that will assure their security. 


He has seen to that by acquiring enough life in- 


surance. 


What about the fathers you know? 
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rudential 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. }. 





they could be interpreted as wage in- 
creases. 

An analysis of the situation by one 
Canadian insurance authority reveals 
that there are two points that a re- 
gional labor board would conceivably 
have to take into consideration when 
a new group contract comes up for 
ratification. First, a large contribu- 
tion by a company to group insurance 
would cut down the profits on which 
the excess tax must be paid. Secondly, 
the income of the wage earners would 
be increased by the amount of the in- 
surance premiums paid out for wage 
earners for insurance protection. The 
usual method of payment is a system 
of contribution partially carried by 
the employer and partially by the em- 
ployee. In cases where the whole 
amount of the premium is paid by the 
employees, the contract does not have 
to come before the board. 

Examining the possibility of the 
workers paying for the full cost of the 
insurance, experience indicates that 
many group contracts would not now 
be in force if the employer did not 
share the burden of cost. Particu- 
larly now, with so many deductions 
from pay envelopes, workers are 
chary of allowing any more dedue- 
tions of sizable-amounts. If, however, 
the employee is paying only part of 
the cost of substantial insurance bene- 
fits, he is willing to add to pay en- 
velope extractions. The situation looks 
different to him then. 

So, on the surface, it would seem 
that to continue its gains of the past, 
group insurance must continue on an 
employer-employee basis. Under the 
wage ceiling regulations, which would 
confine it to employees alone, it would 
seem to herald a decline in business 
from this source. 


Aviation Program 
Interests Underwriters 


The all-out plan for recruiting air 
pilots among colleges and universities 
—made public by the War Depart- 
ment on Tuesday of this week and 
necessitated by the urgency of the wai 
crisis—will have a profound effect on 
life insurance underwriting results. 
The program, officially called the Air 
Force Enlisted Reserve, touches about 
700,000 men between the ages of 18 
and 26 who are now in schools. Of 
this number, some 200,000 are esti- 
mated to be eligible as combat pilots. 

Inasmuch as a great deal of life 
insurance is already in force on the 
lives of these men (a large proportion 
of it without the current war clauses) 
the life insurance underwriters of the 
nation are giving serious considera- 
tion to the problems presented. 
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Keep America Insured 


EPORTS indicate that ordinary life insurance, after enjoying 
one of the most productive Januaries in history, was, in ~ 
March, below the volume of new business attained before .1940 

and 1941. The record for January has enabled production for the 
first quarter to be much ahead of the issues in either of the first 
quarters of the two previous years. 

There is no need to iterate the bromide that the world is in a 
turmoil to explain fluctuations and unsteadiness in life insurance 
writing from month to month. Life insurance almost immediately 
reflects personal income changes, and the last six months, as no 
other similar period in the last two decades, has been prolific in 
a change in the economic status of thousands of men and women. 
Men in every city and town throughout the country are changing 
peacetime employment at good wages for soldiers’ pay. Many of 
these recruits include men who have made their mark in life insur- 
ance selling. Many men have been important in the field of life 
insurance management. At once the market is restricted and the 
production organization is depleted. Losses, however, in new 
business thus far during this period when readjustments in under- 
writing plan and staff are being accomplished are well within the 
limits of realistic expectation. 

The institution of life insurance must not be lulled by the first 
quarter’s results. Rather, life insurance men must be aroused by 
the well reduced writings of March. It cannot and must not 
accept with complacency any trend by the American people away 
from the enthusiasm for protection against a future of financial 
insecurity. A campaign to keep America insured now must not 
be slighted lest the unavoidable social and economic disruption 
in the aftermath of the world war find the forces of life insurance 
so situated as to be unable to successully resist the inroads of 
government interference. 

The shield of life insurance must be retained on high under 
every condition, and those enrolled under its banners must with 
every assurance of the essential need of their product and their 
own ultimate success through aiding others, carry its message 
into every home of those employed, and to every business engaged 
in a production of arms and material necessary to win the war. 
There are hundreds of thousands engaged in essential war work 
who, with good incomes, have accepted new responsibilities. To 
the great majority of these men, life insurance will be the only 
asset they acquire through which they can project their earning 
capacity into the years to come. The business of life insurance, 
hampered though it may be by the constantly changing agency 
personnel, must put forth redoubled effort in keeping these new 
earners properly and adequately insured. 


TAVAC 
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HE United States is en- 
Tsseea in a war on two 

fronts, one against the 
Axis Powers, and the other 
against inflation. Both are 
deadly enemies of the Amer- 
ican way of life and in order 
to achieve final victory we 
must not only thoroughly 
crush the foreign enemy but 
also defeat the forces of in- 
flation that are at work at 
home. 

There is no doubt in my 
mind that the United Na- 




















in wartime is the result of 
(1) the huge deficit of the 
Government, and (2) the 
dislocation of industry and 
trade. However, heavy taxa- 
tion may be, war expendi- 
tures are too great to be met 
out of taxes alone. Hence 
the Government has to bor- 
row considerable amounts of 
money. This may be seen 
from the fact that for the 
fiscal war year 1942-43 the 
deficit of the Government is 
estimated at 34 billion dol- 


~ 








tions will ultimately win the 





lars as compared with 5/6 
billion for the year 1940-41, 








war because they are by now 
fully aware of the aims of 
the enemy and they are will- 
ing to make all kinds of sac- 
rifices to provide the fighting 
services with the necessary 
war materials. Before long 
the increased output of war 
materials in the United 
States is bound to be felt on 
every battlefield of the 
worldwide conflict. 

A victory over the foreign 
enemy without a victory over 
inflationary forces, however, 
would not be complete. In- 
flation is not merely an eco- 
nomic phenomenon repre- 
sented by a sharp increase 
in commodity prices; it is 
probably one of the most 
deadly economic. diseases 
that can befall any nation. 
Wherever it has occurred in drastic 
form it has wiped out the middle 
class, the backbone of every coun- 
try, and once this occurs a country 
is subject to great economic and 
social changes. Defeating the forces 
of inflation threatening the Amer- 
ican way of life, therefore, is 
equally important as the need to 
defeat the Axis Powers. 

The nation, as a whole, is inter- 
ested in the problem of inflation 
simply because almost everybody is 
a creditor, either because he holds 
a life insurance policy, has some 
money in a savings bank, or has 
bought government bonds. How- 
ever, insurance companies as such 
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VICTORY VALUE 


of 
AMERICAN 
DOLLARS 


From an address delivered be- 
fore the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters 


By DR. MARCUS NADLER 


Consulting Economist, Central Hanover Bank 


and Trust Company, New York 


are perhaps mere interested in the 
dangers of inflation than any other 
group. They are the largest savings 
institutions of the country. On 
them depends the welfare of a large 


number of people who, through in- - 


surance, endeavor to protect those 
dear to them as well as themselves 
in their old age. A sharp rise in 
commodity prices would reduce the 
purchasing power of the currency 
and would therefore greatly reduce 
the monetary value of insurance. 

The forces of inflation: What are 
the forces working for inflation and 
what can insurance companies as 
such do to defeat them? Inflation, 
or a sharp rise in commodity prices, 


a pre-war year. The deficit 
of the Government, however, 
is inflationary only when the 
bonds are sold to the banks. 
If ultimate investors pur- 
chase the bonds it is not in- 
flationary because it does not 
lead to an increase in the 
volume of deposits and as 
individuals or institutions 
other than commercial banks 
buy government bonds out of 
current income purchasing 
power is reduced. 

The other source of infla- 
tion is the sharp increase in 
the demand for commodities 
while the supply available 
for consumption is decreas- 
ing. Already certain short- 
ages have developed and the 
situation is bound to become 
more acute in the near future. In 
a few months, when the war effort 
has reached its peak it is obvious 
that the demand for commodities 
will be far greater than the supply. 
Such a development naturally leads 
to a sharp increase in prices. 

How can insurance companies 
combat inflation? What can insur- 
ance companies do to counteract 
the forces of inflation? Because 
the insurance companies are prob- 
ably the largest selling organiza- 
tion in the country, they can reduce 
the purchasing power of the people. 
This can be achieved in one of two 
ways, preferably both: through in- 
(Concluded on page 25) 
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OUR prospect is a hu- 
y man being. That ex- 

plains why he has to be 
sold. But it also explains 
how you can sell him. 

Your prospect realizes, 
when he allows himself to 
think about it, that his 
family would be in a terrible 
fix if he were to die tonight. 
But the fear of death is very 
easily overcome by the fear 
of having to give up all the 
things he would have to give 
up in order to provide ade- 
quate life insurance protec- 
tion. And so, he solves his 
problem by deciding that he 
is not going to die. 

It’s unreasonable, of 
course, and the logic of his 
attitude certainly wouldn’t 
hold up in the simplest of 
discussions, but it satisfies 
him and, as far as he is con- 
cerned, his problem is solved. 

And then, you walk into 
his office or his home and 
mention life insurance. 

Do you wonder that he 
doesn’t greet you with open 
arms? Do you wonder that 
he tries to avoid an inter- 
view by telling you that he 
is not interested in buying 
any more life insurance at 
this time? Do you wonder 
why at times he doesn’t even 
take the trouble to be cour- 
teous? Don’t you realize that it 
isn’t you whom he wants to avoid? 
He simply wants to avoid the neces- 
sity of having his solution of his 
problem subjected to comparison 
with your solution of that same 
problem either in his mind, or 
yours, or both. 

In short, he’s just another hu- 
man being, so don’t be too critical 
of him, but Above all, don’t be 
afraid of him. The knowledge that 
he is human, if properly used, can 
be more valuable to you than all 
the other knowledge you might have 
acquired through a life-long ac- 
quaintance or friendship. 

Because he is a human being, his 





AROUSING 
INTEREST 


From an-address delivered before 
the Eastern Round Table of Life 


Advertisers Association 


By A. E. N. GRAY 


Assistant Secretary, Ordinary Agencies 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


mind must progress through three 
steps or mental reactions before he 
buys anything, and putting his 
mind through these three steps is 
your job. These three steps or 
mental reactions are: 

1—Interest 

2—Desire 

3—Motivation 

Your prospect has never bought 
anything in his life without being 
interested; he has never bought 
anything in his life that he didn’t 
want or didn’t think he wanted, and 
he has never bought anything in 
his life without some appeal to a 
motive for buying which made what 
the purchase would do for him seem 


more important than what 
he would have to pay for it. 
In short, motivation is sim- 
ply the process of making 
the value seem greater than 
the cost. 

And so I think you can 
forget the word “salesman- 
ship” for the time being and 
plan your selling activities 
around your ability to arouse 
interest, create desire and 
appeal to motives for buying 
that will make what life in- 
surance will do for him more 
important than what he will 
have to do for it. 

And here’s how you can 


ONLY ae WAYS °*:: 
There are only two ways 


of arousing interest and 
these two ways are just as 
positive in producing reac- 
tions as chemicals in a lab- 
oratory. Of course, your 
prospect may not admit that 
he is interested and he may 
even try to hide the fact, but 
since you know what you are 
trying to do to him and how 
to do it, you can depend on. 
his “keeping score” for you 
with some unguarded ex- 
pression of interest which 
the right approach is almost 
sure to arouse. When for ex- 
ample he says, “What do you 
mean,” the score is “I’m in- 
terested. Tell me about it.” 

The two ways of arousing in- 
terest are: 

1—By telling him something 

he doesn’t know, or 

2—By reminding him of some- 

thing he has overlooked. 

So you might as well prepare to 
use them because as long as you 
live you will never find a third way 
of arousing interest. And further- 
more, it’s a lot easier to arouse 
interest than it is to find prospects 
who are already interested. 

Here are some approaches which 
have proven successful because they 
do what must be done in order to 
arouse interest in the mind of the 
prospect. They either tell him some- 
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thing he doesn’t know, or remind 
him of something he has overlooked. 
* * * 
Have you ever heard of a doctor (or 
lawyer) being pensioned by his pa- 
tients (or clients) ? 


* * « 


What would you think of a plan 
that would enable you to make your 
will, before you had even made your 
money, and still know that the terms 
of that will could be carried out? 


* * * 


If you could get a substantial dis- 
count on your inheritance tax by pay- 
ing it now, would you be interested? 


Coming to the question of creat- 
ing desire, it is true that we, as 
human beings, seem to have many 
wants for many reasons. But, just 
to illustrate a point, think of some- 
thing you want very badly—some- 
thing you have wanted for a long 
while, and then read the next para- 
graph. 

You want what you want because 
of (1) what it is or because of (2) 
what it will do, and as long as you 
live, you will never find a_ third 
reason for wanting anything. And 
since that same thing is true of 
your prospect, it seems obvious that 
the best and most effective way of 





a 





groups. 


and agent. 





Now—As Never Before 


TODAY’S DOMINANT MARKET, the workers, is linked 
with Minnesota Mutual’s PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN. 
Workers’ marginal incomes, incomes in excess of actual living 
costs, are steadily increasing. Consequently the purchasing 
power needed to buy additional life insurance has increased 


markedly the life insurance buying power of the worker 


Minnesota Mutual’s PAYROLL DEDUCTION PLAN, now 
in operation in hundreds of firms, provides the link. Low 
monthly rates, automatically met through payroll deductions. 


An arrangement mutually attractive to employer. employee 





Home Office. 





A Quarter Billion Dollar Mutual Company. 


62 years old, with an understanding cooperative 


THE MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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making him want life insurance is 
to tell him what life insurance will 
do for him and enable him to do 
for those who are so dependent on 
his doing it. 

And now for a very important 
word of warning. Don’t carry the 
ball to your opponent’s ten yard 
line and then hand it to him, thus 
putting yourself on the defensive. 

Let me show you what I mean. 
Let’s assume that you finish your 
presentation or desire-creating 
story of what life insurance will do 
by saying—‘So, you see, Mr. Pros- 
pect, this is really a wonderful plan 
that will enable you to provide for 
your family and yourself, if you 
live, and for your family if you 
don’t.” And then you stop. That’s 
what I mean by giving your oppo- 
nent the ball on the ten yard line, 
for by stopping at that point you 
are giving him a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to offer the objections which 
he has been preparing in his mind 
all during the interview, just be- 
cause he is human and has not been 
motivated or carried through the 
third and most essential step. 

So, let’s do it this way—“So you 
see, Mr. Prospect, this is just a 
wonderful plan that will enable you 
to provide for your family and 
yourself, if you live, and for your 
family if you don’t. And, Mr. Pros- 
pect, isn’t that just what you want 
to do?” 

At this point you still “have the 
ball,” for if he says, “I want to 
think it over,” you can say, “Nat- 
urally, Mr. Prospect, you will want 
to think over a matter as impor- 
tant as this, but there is no need 
of thinking about it unless you 
really want to do it, so you can still 
answer my question—isn’t that just 
what you want to do?” If he says, 
“IT can’t afford it,” you can say, 
“Mr. Prospect, it doesn’t cost any- 
thing to want to do what this plan 
will enable you to do, and further, 
your ability to afford it is bound to 
depend on how badly you want to 
do it. So you see the answer to 
my question—‘Jsn’t that just what 
you want to do?’ is just as impor- 
tant to you as it is to me.” 

So far, you have succeeded for 
the time being in carrying him be- 
yond the question of whether to buy 
life insurance or not and have car- 
ried him into the question of 
whether or not he wants to do what 
life insurance will enable him to 
do. But quite naturally, he will try 
to carry you back to the question 
of whether to buy life insurance or 
not. And when he does this he is 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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Life Insurance 


In England 


It is heartening to learn that new 
life insurance business in England in 
1941 showed a striking increase over 
new business in 1940. The signifi- 
cance of the fact that the advance is 
contemporaneous with the imple- 
mentation of our lease-lend program 
will perhaps be determined later by 
historians who can look backward 
with good grace. 


Gains in 1941 


The essential point remains: that a 
gain of almost 16 per cent over 1940 
was achieved last year by the “com- 
posite” group of life offices. In 1941 
these offices secured a total of £56,- 
341,000 of new life insurance. Out- 
standing among the many good re- 
turns from this group is the record of 
the Eagle Star, with new business in 
1941 more than 61 per cent higher 
than in 1940. Of great importance in 
this investigation was the discovery 
that the average policy is remarkably 
large. This fact revealed itself in a 
comparison between the total sums 
assured and the number of policies. 

The figures quoted in our com- 
mentary are taken from a study of 
forty famous life insurance compa- 
nies in England, the companies named 
being divided into three classifica- 
tions: “specialist”; composite; and in- 
dustrial-ordinary. 


Industrial 


In the industrial-ordinary listings, 
further gains are to be noted. This 
group procured almost 10 per cent 
more new business in 1941 than in 
1940, and assured sums _ totaling 
£51,327,000. Spectacular for fine re- 
sults is the Prudential’s wonderful 
total of £22,400,000, and this in spite 
of smaller contributions from over- 
seas fields. The largest gain in new 
business in the _ industrial-ordinary 
group is recorded by the Pearl, with 
almost double 1940’s new sums as- 
sured, and new annual premiums 
amounting to more than double. It is 
emphasized that in the returns there 
is no element of inflation. 


"Specialist" Group 


The “specialist” group did not fare 
so well. Its percentage of the nation’s 
new life business dropped year by 
year from 1938 to 1942. This experi- 
ence would seem to indicate that 
where a life office has not had the 
advantage of intimate association 


with a vast agency and official or- 





ganization devoted in some part to 
other business, it has found wartime 
difficulties almost insurmountable. 
Further, it is hinted that some life 
offices are not at all anxious, during 
the war, to incur additional liabilities. 
They are, in effect, limiting the inflow 
of new business. 

Pertinent to the discussion is the 
note that although highway accident 
deaths in England in 1941 rose 
sharply, war deaths from bombings 


decreased. The population death rate 
in the third quarter of last year was 
only 9.7 per 1,000, which is lower 
than for 1940 or the average for 
1935-1939. General health was good. 

All in all, it would seem evident 
that the English family is attaching 
growing importance to the security 
offered by life insurance; also, that 
payrolls are increased, thus enabling 
the people to translate their faith 
into finite form. 





with confidence to their sunset years. 








When the bluebirds are over... 


Yes, some day, the white cliffs of Dover and many other places in this old 
war-torn world of ours will be peaceful once more, and will once again have 
a place in our dreams of retirement and travel. Let's hope that day, when vic- 
tory and peace will be ours, is not far away. 

Life insurance men, too, look forward to retirement and travel, and long to 
see sunsets in distant lands in their sunset years. 

Guarantee Mutual Life men are building their retirement funds through 
liberal first year and “doubled up” renewal commissions on a full line of salable 
policies including Juvenile, Mortgage Retirement and Family Income. In ad- 
dition, they can qualify for INCOME CONTINUANCE under which a re- 
tirement income is built up, without any contribution by the agent. for the writ- 
ing of a surprisingly low amount of quality business. They can look forward 


Write A. B. OLSON, Agency Vice President, for details of our 
“BUILDERS OF MEN” AGENCY PLAN 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE CO. 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Organized 1901 
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CROSS COUNTRY 





With The Spectator 


A. N. Kemp Heads 


American Airlines 


On emergency service for the pe- 
riod of the war, A. N. Kemp, presi- 
dent of Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, has_ been 
loaned to American Airlines as _ its 
chief executive, as an aid to the war 
program, succeeding C. R. Smith, who 
has been called to duty in~- Wash- 
ington. 

Already a director of American 
Airlines, Mr. Kemp will assume the 
presidency immediately, relinquishing 
his office as president of Pacific Mu- 
tual but continuing to serve as chair- 
man of the board of directors without 
compensation. Asa V. Call, who has 
been executive vice-president and 
counsel of the company during the 
past eight years, was named presi- 
dent. 

In commenting on the announce- 
ment made today, Mr. Kemp said that 
the action was taken as a war mea- 
sure. “Because of his specialized 
knowledge of air transport, Mr. 
Smith, who has been president of 
American Airlines, is urgently needed 
in Government service. I regard this 
as an emergency assignment and of a 
temporary nature. In view of this 
undertaking, Pacific Mutual has 


granted me a leave of absence as 
chairman of the board to be of assis- 
tance in this emergency.” 

Mr. Kemp said that he contem- 


plated no change in residence and 
that he would maintain his home in 
Los Angeles and continue to serve as 
a director of the other organizations 
with which he is identified. 

The new president of Pacific Mu- 
tual, Mr. Call, is a native of Los An- 
geles, and has long been active in 
business and civic affairs. He is a 
member of the board of trustees and 
vice-president of the University of 
Southern California; a director of the 
state Chamber; and vice-president 
and a director of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce. He serves as 
a director of Gladding, McBean & 
Company, California Portland Ce- 
ment Company, the California Bank 
and is a member of the American and 
California Bar Associations. 

* « 


Over Seven Hundred 
At Phila. Luncheon 


More than 700 members and guests 
of the Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters attended last Friday’s 
luncheon meeting at the Bellevue- 
Stratford to hear Dr. Marcas Nadler’s 
address on “The Victory Value of 
American Dollars.” Dr. Nadler, who 
is consulting economist of the Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, 
New York, and professor of finance, 
New York University, was introduced 
by Sidney Duncan, chairman of the 
meeting. His talk is given in full on 
page six of this issue. 





A. N. Kemp 
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Asa V. Call 


Commissioners to Discuss 


War Damage Insurance 


W. Lee Baldwin, president of the 
Security Life & Accident Company, 
Denver, whose picture appears on our 
front cover of this issue, has been 
made general chairman of the con- 
vention committee for the coming 
meeting of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners which 
will be held in that city on June 8-10. 

Perhaps the most important ques- 
tion to come before the convention 
will be a discussion of war damage 
insurance and how it can best be ad- 
ministered for the public’s good. 
Three problems have already been 
submitted on this subject: (1) Shall 
the agents be allowed to handle the 
insurance for the Government? (2) 
Shall the companies act as fiduciary 
agents for the Government, receiving 
and depositing in their own accounts, 
in a separate fund, all premiums, 
with the agents acting as solicitors? 
(3) Shall the Government operate the 
entire project, setting up its own ma- 
chinery and entering directly into the 
insurance business? 

The Denver meeting will mark the 
first time in 24 years the association 
has met in the Colorado capital. 


United Services Life 
Ceases New Writings 


The United Services Life Insurance 
Company of Washington, D. C. (writ- 
ing business only on the officers of the 
armed services of the United States, 
their wives and children), has decided 
not to accept any more applications 
for insurance until further notice. 
Acquisition cost, protection of existing 
policyholders and uncertain war mor- 
tality are the main reasons for the 
move. 

Recent elections in the company, 

made by the directors, saw Merritt 
B. Curtis chosen president to succeed 
S. H. Emerson. Other officers are 
O. R. Leverett, secretary and treasur- 
er; L. M. Bauman, assistant secre- 
tary; Mildred O’B. Stickler, assistant 
secretary; and C. A. Lovejoy, comp- 
troller. 
_ The directors of United Services 
Life have rescinded the exclusive sales 
contract, negotiated by S. H. Emer- 
son, between it and the United Ser- 
vices Sales Department of which he is 
president and chief stockholder. This 
eliminates agency costs. The company 
is going into new offices at 1419 Eye 
Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C., 
on May 1. 
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Important Promotions 


For Bankers Life 


President Gerard S. Nollen of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
was reelected by the Board of direc- 
tors following the annual meeting of 
the company last week. He was also 
reelected as chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Vice-President W. W. Jaeger, re- 
tiring as vice-president, was named 
as vice-chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, a post created for him at this 
time. Mr. Jaeger has reached retire- 
ment age and would normally retire 
from active duty this year, but in the 
present emergency he will continue 
executive duties in the new position 
so the company may continue to have 
the benefit of his services. Mr. Jaeger 
has worked for the’ company for 38 
years and has been in the home office 
since 1922. 

Vice-President and Actuary E. M. 
McConney was promoted to the post 
of vice-president, while Vice-Presi- 
dent and Associate Actuary D. N. 
Warters was advanced to vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. Two other promo- 
tions were given to Leo Danzinger 
and William Rae, both of whom were 
named as assistant actuaries. 

Mr. McConney, new vice-president, 
served through the first World War 
and was an actuary with one of the 
foremost life insurance companies in 
Canada before coming to the Bank- 
ers Life Company in 1919. 

Mr. Warters also started his actu- 
arial career in Canada. He went to 
the Bankers Life Company in 1920. 

Mr. Danzinger and Mr. Rae, new 
assistant actuaries, both completed 
their actuarial studies and examina- 
tions while in Bankers Life service. 

Vice-President and Treasurer 
George W. Fowler and Mr. McConney 
were reelected as members of the 
board of directors at the annual meet- 
ing of policyholders. All other 
officers of the company were reelected. 

zs s 


Economic Trends 
Up for Review 


Changes being forced upon the 
American way of life by the nation’s 
concentration on an “all-out” world 
war will be the central theme of the 
annual seminar on “Economic and 
Social Trends” sponsored by the New 
York Chapter, Chartered Life Under- 
writers, at the Hotel Waldorf Astoria, 
New York City, May 15. 


Roswell Magill, tax expert and 


professor of law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, former Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury, will discuss “Federal 
speaker’s 


Taxation Trends.” The 























The Man who came after Dinner! 


knowledge of the subject is based on 
many year’s service in the Treasury 
Department as_ special and chief 
attorney, associate to the treasurer 
and as under-secretary for several 
periods from 1923 to 1938. He was 
adviser to the Puerto Rico tax com- 
mission in 1925 and 1928-29 and to 








OUT IN FRONT 


EPRESENTATIVE leading general 

agents of the Nation are pictured 
this week on page three. It is interesting 
to note how the total writings of these 
agencies vary classes of insurance writ- 
ten. R. R. Burtner, Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska, Harrisburg, Pa., divides an 
aggregate of about $650,000 annually 
as follows: Term, 65 per cent; Whole 
Life, 45 per cent; Endowments, 32 per 
cent. Frederick A. Schnell, heading ten 
down-State agencies in Illinois and 
writing about four million a year for 
the Penn Mutual Life, with headquarters 
in Peoria, gives a percentage breakdown 
of, Term, 25; Whole Life, 50; Endow- 
ments, 25. Herbert A. Hedges, Equitable 
of lowa, in Kansas City, gives a reminis- 
cent 3.2 for Term; a healthy 82 for 
Whole Life; 12.7 in Endowments and 
10.1 in Annuities. His agency accounts 
for a total! of from two to three million 
a year and Mr. Hedges writes a quar- 
ter of a million annually himself. Sam 
Wolfson, well known New York City 
representative of the Berkshire Life, pro- 
duces about three million a year in his 
aaency, distributed as follows: Term, 
10 per cent; Whole Life, 67 per cent; 
Endowments, !2 and Annuities, I! per 
cent. All are active in local, state and 
national association affairs. 








the Cuban treasury in 1938-39 and 
now is a director of Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. 

Joseph Charles Rovensky, vice-pres- 
ident and director of Chase National 
Bank and long experienced in inter- 
national trade, is now assistant co- 
ordinator of Latin American Affairs 
in the office of Latin American Co- 
ordinator (Rockefeller group). The 
title of his speech, “The Americas— 
a Review,” indicates the special at- 
tention he will devote to relations be- 
tween the American nations. 

Turning attention to the years that 
lie ahead, Dr. Alvin Harven Hansen, 
professor of political economy at Har- 
vard University and head of the De- 
partment of Public Administration, 
will speak on “After the War—Full 
Employment.” Much of the speaker’s 
thinking has been devoted to economic 
trends as is indicated by the books he 
has written on “Full Recovery or 
Stagnation?,” “Economic Stabiliza- 
tion in an Unbalanced World,” 
“Cycle of Prosperity and Depres- 
sions,” “Business Cycles Theory” and 
others. 

John Gowans Parker, general man- 
ager and actuary of Imperial Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, will 
speak on “Life Insurance Under War 
Conditions.” 

Mr. Parker has been president of 
the American Institute of Actuaries 
as well as of the Actuarial Society of 
America. He was president of the 
Life Insurance Institute of Canada. 
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54TH FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1941 





ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds................ $ 81,234,640.95 
Consolidated Federal Land Bank Bonds.......... 516,418.25 
Municipal Bonds (No default of Principal or 

I ee rn rT ee eee 5,563,805.02 
First Mortgage Loans on City Property............ 69,621,289.06 
First Mortgage Loans on Farm Property........... 1,654,467.73 
es iaiiad cand duee bik eW Oe nine dees 9,170,031.03 
oh eras cnn Se wea wea Vineecanies 8,643,872.39 
EE iad b Os wb has bey ek banks bee ees 6,910,992.36 
Real Estate 

i FR Oe PCT ET OTT CET eee Tee 9,599,066.55 

City Property Sold on Contract................ 3,304,978.13 

a tant cndbe db eeee seen okehases t 38,377.15 

Farm Property Sold on Contract............... 26,077.19 

Home Office Property.............. ee ee 1,067,000.00 
Se te EE OE ID. oo vce ccc nec cce cceawecs 1,448,583.97 
Net Uncollected and Deferred Premiums.......... 2,512,591.29 
Accrued Interest on Investments................. 2,026,816.87 

TOTAL ADBEITTED AGEETE. ..... nce cccccccss $203,339,007.94 

LIABILITIES 

Reserves for Protection of Policyholders.......... $168,825,344.08 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......... 774,751.02 
Reserves for Taxes and Incurred Unpresented 

I oe ee ko kk a nish awe ore a aeeraas os 1,654,404.65 
I SR, ns ines tome da de eelhe Ke ess 4,068,833.39 
Capital and Surplus............... ee OT eee 28,015,674.80 





DE ED 6 00sec dec ctennsseduvaciies $203,339,007.94 


INCREASE IN ASSETS—$14,566,755.53 
TOTAL ASSETS—$203,339,007.94 
INCREASE IN INSURANCE IN FORCE—$89,069,879.00 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE—$1,082,622,518.00 


INVEST IN AMERICA ... BUY DEFENSE SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
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War Heroes Foundation 


Involves Life Insurance 


to the American War Heroes 
Foundation, Inc., an organization 
whose prime purpose is of vital inter- 
est to all life insurance companies. 

The background of the Foundation 
is an interesting one, stemming from 
the occasion when President Roosevelt 
addressed a letter to whoever will be 
President in 1956, suggesting an ap- 
pointment to the United States Mili- 
tary Academy for Colin Kelly, Jr., son 
of America’s first outstandirg hero in 
World War II. 

Here was a first tangible expression 
of the obligation this country owed to 
the children of its War Heroes of to- 
day; a method by which the United 
States might provide for the educa- 
tional future of these children. 

The children of men in all branches 
of the Armed Services who shall be 
officially recognized as American 
heroes shall be eligible for considera- 
tion by the American War Heroes 
Foundation, Inc., whether these men 


es has just been granted 


die in action, whether they are taken 
prisoner or whether they survive af- 
ter their valorous exploits. 

American War Heroes Foundation, 
Inc., also plans to obtain honorable 
employment for dependent wives or 
relatives of American heroes. 

However, the outstanding feature of 
this great plan is to assure a real edu- 
cational future for the children of 
these men. Such a plan naturally 
turns to life insurance, entailing the 
use, perhaps, of endowment policies 
for a face value to be determined by 
members of the Foundation’s Educa- 
tional Committee, or some similar 
adaptation of life insurance. 

The Founding members of this 
truly worthwhile organization feel 
that there are thousands of Ameri- 
cans who are eager to contribute to 
such a cause. A Distinguished Service 
Cross, A Naval Cross and a Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor are awards 
to make heroes’ wives and children 
overwhelmingly proud of them, but 





too often the long trail of the future 
holds little besides glory for those 
who are left behind. 

To guarantee an education for the 
children of War Heroes is really an 
obligation as well as a privilege. A 
committee will be appointed to study 
all plans submitted by life insurance 
companies to provide for the educa- 
tion of these young men and women 
of the future. 

The Founders of this organization ” 
are from business, social and educa- 
tional fields. Among them are: Mrs. 
John K. Reckford; Dr. Alexander C. 
W. Ada, internationally known sur- 
geon on the staff of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital; Alfred B. Rode, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent of Rode & Brand; Albert A. Cor- 
mier, former Hearst radio executive; 
and C. Henry Fallass, formerly Euro- 
pean manager for National City Bank. 

The Spectator, first drawing the 
attention of insurance companies to 
the American War Heroes Foundation 
in its issue of March 26, stands ready 
to act as a clearing house and liaison 
unit between the Foundation and any 
theories or ideas for the advancement 
of its ideals which may develop from 
the insurance business. Correspon- 
dence on the subject is invited from 
company officials in particular. 





and Sup’t. of Agencies 





Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W: J. Sieger, Vice-President 












your territory. 


There is a Bankers National policy to fit 
every need which, coupled with a friendly, 
efficient agency department, assures success. 
If you can measure up to the high standards’ 
of this company, we will be glad to discuss 


the possibilities of an agency connection for 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company... Montclair, N. J. 
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MARYLAND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BALTIMORE 


Annual Dividends Payable April 1, 1942—April 1, 1943 
per $1,000 of Insurance 
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Ore. Mutual Underwriting 


Rules for War & Aviation 


Recently the Oregon Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Portland, Ore- 
gon, announced that it had decided not 
to adopt a previously announced plan 
to attach a war clause to the policies 
of all applicants of both sexes ages 
15 to 65. Instead, the War and Avia- 
tion Provision will be included only in 
policies issued to applicants in the 
following classes: 

1. All applicants (male and female) 
who are between the ages of 15 and 
44, inclusive. This also applies to 
Payors on Junior policies. 

2. Those applicants over age 44, 
who in the opinion of the Risk Com- 
mittee of the company would be sub- 
ject to restricted war and aviation 
hazards because of military connéc- 
tions, occupation or citizenship. 

The disability and double indemnity 
benefits will usually be granted in 
accordance with the current practice 
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of the company except that they will 
not be issued in any case where the 
applicant is in military service, either 
active or reserve. This procedure is 
natural since these provisions contain 
the clause cancelling the coverage “if 
the Insured engage in Military or 
Naval service in time of war.” 

In regard to reinstatement, the com- 
pany states that policies will be re- 
instated without a war risk rider if 
application for reinstatement, with 
proper settlement, is made within 30 
days following date of lapse. If ap- 
plication is made after 30 days, the 
reinstatement will be subject to the 
above mentioned underwriting rules. 

Convertable term policies converted 
at the attained age, except those auto- 
matically converted, will be under- 
written as new business and will be 
subject to addition of the war clause. 
Automatic conversions and policies 
converted as of the original date of 


issue will not be subject to a war 


clause. 













Sun Life of Can. Changes 


Settlement Options 


As of April 1, 1942, the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada has had in 
effect new values for their alternate 
methods of settlement provision under 
the policies issued by them. Under 
the new methods of settlement the 
proceeds may be—1. Left at interest 
at a guaranteed rate of two per cent 
per annum or 2. Paid in equal amounts 
for a fixed period, or 3. Life income 
with payments guaranteed for a fixed 
period certain (10, 15 or 20 years), or 
4. Instalments of a fixed amount until 
proceeds with interest is exhausted, 
or 5. Life annuity, or if assured is 
payee, a Joint Life and Last Survivor 
Annuity is available. The last option 
will be issued at the company’s gross 
rates then in use less two per cent. 
Such dividends as may be declared by 
the company from interest in excess 
of two and one-half per cent per 
annum will be applied under options 
2, 3, and 4. 


Pacific Mutual’s 
Dividend Scale 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, will put into 
effect a new scale of annual dividends 
on all participating policies where the 
next anniversary occurs on or after 
May 1. 

The company’s new scale results 
from a complete revision of all the 
factors pertaining to dividends. The 
interest rate used in the formula has 
been reduced from 3.75 per cent to 
3.50 per cent and will more nearly 
conform to present conditions. 

These changes will mean increased 
dividends on some of the lower pre- 
mium plans and at the younger ages. 
On the other hand, they will show 
decreased dividends at the higher 
ages, later durations and on _ the 
higher premium type of contract. 
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PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


ANALYSIS OF NEW TERM TO AGE 65 POLICIES 


On April 15, the Prudential Insurance Co. of America announced that 
it was introducing a new Term to Age 65 Policy with “Modified” premium 
arrangement, the premium for the first three years being 84 per cent of 
the subsequent premium. These policies will be issued at ages I7 to 44, 
inclusive with a minimum amount of $2,500. The maximum amount ranges 


from $60,000 at age 17 to $200,000 at age 2! and thereafter. These new 


























policies include provisions for cash values, reduced paid-up and auto- 
matic extended insurance. Loan values are, however, not provided. 
The policies include provisions for conversion to another form of policy. 
Conversion may be made at any time during the term period and prior 
to the insured's 65th birthday. No provision is made for automatic con- 
version at the end of the term period. 
Li A ° Illustrative rates on this new policy are given below. These rates include 
Sun Life of America the Premium Waiver Disability Benefit. 
Revises War Clause 
Recently the Sun Life Insurance Co. MODIFIED TERM TO AGE 65 POLICY 
. - Premium Rates per $1,000 
of America adopted a new and liberal- Minimum Amount Issued,’ $2,500 
ized war clause. First After First After 
a , . ‘ Age 3 Years 3 Years Age 3 Years 3 Years 
nder The difference between the new 7 12.01 14.13 35 17.02 20.02 
nder clause and the one formerly in use is 20 12.60 14.82 40 19.61 23.07 
‘ 25 13.72 16.14 44 22.28 26.21 
the that the new clause provides for com- 30 15.13 17.80 
rest plete coverage for all deaths occurring . 
cent while in service within the States of 
unts the United States. the District of Co- The 10, 15 and Modified 20 Year Term policy forms have been revised 
ome lumbia and the Dominion of Canada, and now include a conversion privilege similar to that indicated for the 
wed which are referred to as the Home modified Term to Age 65 Policy. Non-forfeiture values are not included 
i : : , in any but the new Modified Term to Age 65 Policy, which is only issued 
lo & Areas. As heretofore, deaths while for a term period of more than twenty years. 
intil in the service outside the Home Areas 
ted, are not covered. 
1 is Consistent with the company’s lib- 
ivor eral policy in the treatment of its 
tion policyholders, the Sun Life has decided 
ross to consider all cases now having the (3) occurs within two years after 
ent. old war clause as if such policies con- the date of issue of this policy as a 
| by tained the new clause. This means result of war, whether such war be 
"ESS that if death should occur while in declared or undeclared, while the in- 
per the service in the Home Areas, the sured was traveling, residing or sta- MEADS | FE 
ons company will pay the claim in full, tioned outside the Home Areas; or 
even though it would have a legal (4) occurs while, or as a result of, 
right to refuse such payment. operating, riding in, or descending 
The text of the new clause follows: from, any kind of aircraft, except as 
een ‘ : wee a fare-paying passenger on a commer- N E 3 A A S 14 A 
SUN LIFE ———— cial airline flying on a regularly sched- 
uled route between definitely estab- 
Provisions Relating to War Risk and lished airports. 
Aviation The expression “military or naval 
(The following provisions are part service” as used above shall be in- 
a of the policy to which they are at- terpreted to include service with 
nto tached:) the Army, Navy, Marine, Coast 
nds Except as hereinafter provided the Guard, Aeronautical, Medical or other 
the Company shall be under no liability branches or divisions of military or 
ter under this policy and any supplemen- naval service. 
tary agreement attached thereto, in If the insured’s death occurs under 
Its the event that the death of the insured any of the above conditions, the Com- 
the (1) occurs outside the Home Areas pany’s liability under this policy and 
‘he (hereby defined to include the states any supplementary agreement at- 
1as of the United States, the District of tached thereto, shall be a sum equal 
bed Columbia, and the Dominion of Can- to the total premiums paid on this 
rly reid pret ener 9 My in the — policy decreased by any dividends 
— eS a a ee paid and any indebtedness against 
sed at war, declared or undeclared; or . : ; 
: ws 6 ne’ ; ; this policy; but in no event shall the 
re- (2) occurs anywhere as a result of ‘ 
; Phe . Aged ee amount so paid be more than the 
es. having engaged in such military o1 , ay 
ow naval service outside the Home Areas, amount payable if these provisions 
er unless such death occurs more than were not attached, nor less than the 
he six months after termination of such reserve under this policy decreased by 


service; or 


any indebtedness against this policy. 
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Advertisement 









said 


Spring Bouquets 


“Your 1941 Report is a splendid 
example of an intelligent approach to 
this question of Annual Reports. I have 
felt for some time that each business 
organization should approach the matter 
from the standpoint of their particular 
product or service, and that the Report 
should be a part of their personality 
as much as any advertising or selling 
that they do. Aside from the appre- 
ciation with which I am sure your | 
policyholders will receive this report, I | 
can imagine that the agents who repre- | 
sent you will gain strength and inspira- | 
tion from the interesting, yet thoroughly — | 
rationalized, approach you make to your | 
business.”"—Paul S. Ellison, Director, | 
Advertising-Sales Promotion, Hygrade 
Sylvania Corporation, New York City. 


— | 


“Your Sixty-Second Annual Report 
has been received. It is exceptionally in- 
teresting and very well done.”—George | 
H. Duck, Advertising Manager, Lee 
Tire and Rubber Co., Conshohocken. 
Pennsylvania. 


“I have enjoyed tremendously glanc- 
ing through the Sixty-Second Annual | 
Report of your Company. Your are cer- | 
tainly to be congratulated on the excel- | 
lent presentation this Report makes of | 
your year’s results. I like particularly 
the visual method you have used in put- 
ting over a number of the points and | 
the very human and easily understand- 
able approach of the entire report.’”’— 

N. C. Flanagin, Second Vice-President, 
Lumbermens Matual Casualty Company, | 
Chicago, Illinois. } 


== @< | 


“Your Sixty-Second Annual Report is 
very effective indeed."—Stuart Peabody, | 
The Borden Company, 350 Madison | 
Avenue, New York. 


| 
} 
—_—o— | 
| 


“You are certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the narrative style of your An- 
nual Report. I'm especially impressed 
with the simplicity and clearness of its 
presentation. We see a lot of Annual, | 
Reports, of course, in this business, and | 
the trend unquestionably is toward this 
type, which the average policyholder 
can read easily and understand quickly.” 
—Howard Rose, N. W. Ayer & Son, | 
New York City. 


BANKERS Life ComPANY 
DES./M 


OINES 
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. Prospecting 


New Prospects in Defense 
Industries 


Concerning new prospects in the 
last twelve months, Edward J. Mintz 
of the New York Life, in New York, 
writes in the Nylic Review that 60 
per cent of his new clients have been 
engineers in defense industries. 

As engineers are interested in fig- 
ures and diagrams, the presentation 
to them must be factual and logical, 
he finds. “They know that a piece of 
machinery, if it is not destroyed by 
accident, will wear out in a definite 
number of years. They know that the 
management protects itself against 
the loss which would occur if the 
machine were accidentally destroyed 
and that it also maintains a deprecia- 
tion fund, which is built up gradually 
during the working life of the ma- 
chine, to replace it when it has be- 
come obsolete. 

“Engineers know that they them- 
selves have a definite number of work- 
ing years ahead of them. They realize 
that it is sensible and logical to set 
up a ‘depreciation’ or ‘replacement’ 
fund for their earning power—to 
guarantee a life income when their 
working days are over,” he says. 

Mr. Mintz has a chart showing the 
average lifetime earnings of engi- 
neers. He finds that the engineer likes 
the idea that he can provide in the 
same plan for “dying too soon” or 
“living too long.” The engineer 
knows that it would be bad.engineer- 
ing management to neglect to insure 
machinery against possible loss, or to 
fail to provide for obsolescence. The 
conclusion he must draw regarding 
life insurance is inevitable. 

“One of my recent cases,” writes 
Mr. Mintz, “and one which has 
brought me much satisfaction, con- 
cerns two young engineers. They 
started in business four years ago 
and were struggling along when they 
received a defense sub-contract that 
will keep them going night and day 
for some time to come. Soon after 
they decided to apply for the partner- 
ship life insurance which is now in 
force. 

“They came to this decision because 
they realized that they were working 
under a greater strain than ever be- 
fore; that it was vitally important to 
complete their contract on schedule; 
and that there must be no loss of time 
such as would occur if the firm were 


faced with financial difficulties due to 
the unexpected death of one of the 
partners.” 

Mr. Mintz says that if some of the 
engineers he has insured are able to 
work more efficiently because of the 
inner satisfaction which comes from 
knowing that provision has been made 
for one’s family, then he, too, can feel 
that he has helped towards the na- 
tion’s war effort. 


Obtain the Confidence 
Of the Employer 


Convincing an employer that a com- 
pany stands to profit by the purchase 
of group insurance is the wise ap- 
proach, suggests Russell G. Hathe- 
way, Sales Department of the Con- 
necticut General, writing in a recent 
issue of the Bulletin. 

Just as the telephone, although a 
constant expense, brings in indirectly 
a profit through increased business 
and efficiency, so a profit through 
group insurance will be realized, ex- 
plains Mr. Hatheway. “If the pros- 
pect has not bought group,” he says, 
“it is because he does not yet see that 
it is a profitable venture. While a 
summary of advantages of group to 
the employee has value later in the 
sale, it cannot create employer interest 
initially as effectively as the approach 
through employer benefits.” 








WRITE IT RIGHT! 


Are you always careful to see that you 
have: 

Written the correct spelling of the 

applicant's name on the application? 

Written the correct middle names 

or proper initials if they are to be 

shown on the policy? 

Written the correct spelling of the 

name of the beneficiary and contin- 

gent beneficiary? 
If you will acquire the habit of carefully 
checking each one of your applications 
on the above points before you mail it 
to the Home Office, much time and 
needless expense can be saved. In ad- 
dition, policies will reach you more 
quickly, thus giving your policyholders 
faster service, without the need of re- 
turning policies to be rewritten. 
So—write it right! 

—Bankers National Life 
“Policysales”’. 





















Improved Conditions in 
Farm Market 


Life insurance agents have not been 
slow to capitalize on the revitalized 
market for their product in the farm- 
ing sections of the country, but in 
case any of them had overlooked the 
currently improved opportunities in 
this segment of population, the editor 
of the Kentucky Farmers Home Jour- 
nal recently took the trouble of re- 
minding them in the columns of his 
magazine that today is the big oppor- 
tunity for life underwriters in the 
farm market. “Better farm prices 
now offer life insurance companies 
and agents the best opportunity they 
have ever had to underwrite the great- 
est group of producers of food and 
war materials on earth,” says Mr. 
Matlick. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that 50 per cent of the farmers 
in America die without any life insur- 
ance whatsoever. Remember, too, 
Senator Capper’s famous statement— 
“If farmers would carry only enough 
life insurance to cover their mortgage 
debt, the next generation could walk 
into an agriculture without indebted- 
ness.” 


Direct Mail as Aid 


To Interview 


“Direct Mail has been my best aid 
in getting interviews,” writes John V. 
Holbrook of the Columbus agency of 
the Connecticut Mutual Life, in an 
article appearing recently in Con Mu 
Topics. 

No special access to “hot” leads for 
circularization is available to him, Mr. 
Holbrook declares, and continues, “I 
secure the names mainly from the 
daily legal paper, including marriage 
licenses applied for and issued, births 
registered, real estate transfers, mort- 
gages filed, etc. I have made it a 
habit to go over these papers on Sat- 
urday of each week, checking the 
names in the city directory for occu- 
pation, using only the best.” Greater 
care as to occupation nets a better 
ratio of returns, he finds. 

From 520 contract letters sent out 
in the last 12 months (Mr. Holbrook 
uses three or four types), 98 replies 
have been received, he says, a return 
of about 20 per cent. Obtaining the 


and Selling - 


interview under favorable circum- 
stances is also important, according 
to this underwriter, who goes on to 
say, “A replier is not going to drop 
everything in the midst of a business 
conference or even give up an evening 
of bridge or the movies to listen to 
what we have to say. ... Also, I find 
that the two-interview sale is best 
for me outside of exceptional cases. I 
can’t rush the sale. By that I don’t 
mean I never try for an app on 
the first interview; I do, but I like to 


‘get the picture because then I can do 


a more complete job when next I see 
him. When I actually come face to 
face with a replier and hand him the 
pad I ask him what he had in mind 
when he returned the card, and then 
let him talk. I think that is really 
important. Find out what his ideas 
are, first, and mold the sale around 
them.” 

The main, the basic, point, con- 
cludes Mr. Holbrook, is to use the plan 
consistently and follow through with 
it. 


March Business 


Up 1 Per Cent 


New paid-for life insurance for 
March showed an increase of 1 per 
cent over March of last year, while 
the amount for the first quarter of 
this year was 25 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1941, 
according to the report forwarded by 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents to the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. The report 
aggregates the new paid for business 
—not including revivals, increases or 
dividend additions—of 39 United 
States companies having 81 per cent 
of the total life insurance outstanding 
in all United States legal reserve 
companies. 

For March the new business of the 
39 companies was $652,459,000 
against $646,196,000—an increase of 
1.0 per cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $413,898,000 against 
$455,226,000—a decrease of 9.1 per 
cent. Industrial insurance was $140,- 
735,000 against $148,978,000—a de- 
crease of 5.5 per cent. Group insur- 
ance was $97,826,000 against $41,- 
992,000—an increase of 133.0 per 
cent. 
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What would it cost 
to replace Joe? 


“Joe’s more than just a good 
executive. He's been around a 
long time, he knows all the short- 


and his memory holds facts 





cuts 
and figures like flypaper. 


“People just naturally turn to 
Joe in any kind of a jam. Lately, 
they’ve needed him oftener. He’s 
had more questions to answer, 
more quick decisions to make. 
His load’s a lot heavier—but Joe 


keeps going—somehow. 


“What would happen if Joe 
caved in tomorrow ? What would 
it cost your firm—in cash and 


confusion ? 


“Tense times like these high- 
light the fact that brains are often 
more important than buildings— 
and harder to replace. Losing a 
key man can easily disrupt a busi- 


ness.”" 


“What would it cost to replace 
Joe?” is one of the questions put 
before more than 100,000 readers 
of Business Week by New Eng- 
land Mutual's series of business 
insurance “messages. These dra- 
matic advertisements are helping 
advanced underwriters develop 
worthwhile prospects for the 
Company’s “Business Stabiliza- 


tion Plan.” 


New England 
Mutual 


Lyé Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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Administration 


Connecticut Mutual Ex- 
plains War Clause Position 


The actuarial set-up of sound, old- 
line life insurance companies can take 
care of normally abnormal losses but 
not where selection is definitely 
against the company—as where it is 
possible to take out war-clause-less 
insurance after war is declared. That, 
in not too graceful language, is our 
way of summing up a letter recently 
sent by the Connecticut Mutual Life 
to a policyholder who had inquired 
about the “why” of the war clause. 

The letter, which later appeared in 
the company’s Con Mu Topics, ex- 
plained the normal cushion which mu- 
tual companies have because of their 
higher premiums, but pointed out that 
in war-time those likely to meet death 
in battle would naturally rush to buy 
insurance, thus upsetting the actu- 
arial balance. The letter continued, 
in part, as follows: 

“It may properly be reasoned that 
we should grant full coverage to new 
insurers but at an extra premium 
charge over our regular premium. It 
is regrettable that we have to depart 
from a principle of unrestricted pol- 
icy provisions. Under modern war- 
fare, however, so different from wars 
of other days, the cost of such full 
coverage is most difficult to determine 
or to predict. Even the Canadian 
companies with their longer experi- 
ence with war risks have not been 
able to arrive at any very satisfactory 
basis for computing the required ex- 
tra premium charge for full war 
coverage. Currently, I believe, they 
charge an extra of around $90 per 
thousand for military service, other 
than aviation, outside the home areas. 
They assume for new insurers with- 
out extra premium, as do we, the 


De 





A DIFFERENT 
SALES APPEAL 


That you will like and appre- 
ciate enables our Agents to 
take advantage of the many 
opportunities for the sale of 
our complete line of partici- 
pating policies (including Ju- 
veniles ). 

Home Office leads and assis- 
tance are available. 


Let us show you how to in- 
crease your commission earn- 
ings. Write today to 


The UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 
570 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











lesser risk of military service at 
home, other than aviation. For avia- 
tion service at home they charge ex- 
tras running as high as $60 per thou- 
sand. It is practically impossible to 
make a fair estimate of the aviation 
risk in the combat zone and the extra 
premium needed would likely be so 
large as to be prohibitive. As yet 
this Company (and the same is true 
of practically all American compa- 
nies) has not attempted to quote extra 
premiums for full war coverage to 
new insurers, the choice being rather 
the exclusions as indicated . . . It is to 
be borne in mind that for the man 
in military service, aviation branches 
included, our Government offers at a 
comparatively low rate full coverage 





GROWTH IS PROOF 


in Life insurance of successful management and actuarial sound- 
ness. Our growth ratio for six years has been among the best. 
One reason is our Lifetime Increasing Income Plan: 

1. Liberal 1st year, bonus 2nd year commissions. 

. Lifetime service commissions. 

. Extra compensation for preferred business. 

. Liberal Retirement Plan for permanent agents. 

. 4-phase Educational Program pointing to CLU. 

. Saleable Policy Contracts with unique features. 


Address inquiries: 


M. ALLEN ANDERSON, V.P., Director of Agencies. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME 
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partmental 


up to $10,000, the cost being borne in 
part by the whole body of taxpayers. 
A prospect for our more restricted 
coverage should, if he is in war ser- 
vice, be advised to avail himself of the 
Government’s liberal offer.” 

Then the question was taken up of 
why the war clause should not be ap- 
plied only to new insureds likely to 
see war service, and the company con- 
cludes that “in the current applica- 
tion of the war clause to all new mem- 
bers, irrespective of age and sex or 
of other factors which can enter into 
a judgment as to the degree of extra 
war hazard in an individual case, 
there is the maximum of assurance of 
uniform treatment to all without dis- 
crimination or inconsistency.” 

As a final question, “there is the 
restriction on aviation death occur- 
ring to a young man who may train 
to become a pilot, whether civilian 
or military.” While the companies 
“recognize no considerable’ extra 
hazard in ordinary passenger flying 
over schedule routes,” the necessary 
flying involved in the tremendous 
training program is another thing. 
The aggregate cost of that hazard is 
expected to be substantial, and “it 
does not seem fair to assess this cost 
either to all the group of new insurers 
or, on the other hand, to let the bur- 
den of it fall on our old membership, 
a comparatively small portion of 
which will be exposed to it. The best 
way seems to-be td exclude it.” 

m = 


Investment 


Philadelphia Executive 
Offers Headache Cure 


How life insurance companies can 
make their guaranteed return to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries without 
(a) increasing premium rates, (b) 
dipping into reserves, or (c) going on 
a lower reserve basis, was proposed 
by Newell J. Nessen, president of the 
Quaker City Federal Savings & Loan 
Association of Philadelphia, in ad- 
dressing the Executives’ Association 
of Philadelphia April 16. 

Mr. Nessen advocated that the life 
companies separate from their gen- 
eral funds policy proceeds left with 
the companies to be paid out in future 
years and treat them as individual 
trusts in the same manner as personal 
trusts are today handled by banks 
and trust companies. This would 
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mean a radical departure from those 
companies’ long accepted practice of 
grouping all investments in one big 
pool. 

However, Mr. Nessen pointed out, 
it is these funds for future payment 
which are the main source of worry 
to the companies in that they are 
guaranteed to yield an annual return 
of 3 or 3% per cent. By separating 
these funds, which the speaker esti- 
mated at approximately one billion 
dollars for all the companies, and in- 
vesting them in a medium which 
would earn a yield sufficient to meet 
this guarantee, Mr. Nessen said, the 
insurance companies, even if they in- 
vested the rest of their funds in 
Government bonds, would receive a 
return sufficient to meet all present 
and future commitments. 

But the only definite suggestion of- 
fered by Mr. Nessen as to that suffi- 
cient “medium” was, investment in 
“the insured certificates of the Fed- 
eral Savings & Loan Associations... 
certificates which are legal invest- 
ments, are insured 100 per cent 
against loss of principal by an in- 
strumentality of the government, and 
pay a satisfactory semi-annual re- 
turn”; that return, he said, averaged 
3% per cent. 


Advertising 


L.I.A.A.Round Table Hears 
About War Effects 


Advertisers have to do with print- 
ing, and printing has to do with paper 
and ink and metals, and we are at 
war. The problems arising out of that 
combination of facts were considered 
recently by George H. Kelley, of the 
New York Life’s publications division, 
speaking on “How War Restrictions 
and Regulations Affect Advertising” 
at the Eastern Round Table meeting 
of the Life Insurance Advertisers As- 
sociation in New York. Mr. Kelley 
had previously written to his fellow- 
members of the L.I.A.A. and was 
guided by their replies in forming his 
conclusions, which may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Paper. Will be serious shortage of 
some kinds of paper, but probably 
not of the papers most needed by life 
advertisers. Supply of book paper— 
fairly adequate. Pure white paper— 
scarce, because of chlorine shortage. 
However, conservation of paper is 









most advisable; only worth-while 
booklets should be printed, and those 
should be free from window-dressing, 
such as blank pages, excessive mar- 
gins and extra heavy weights. Bet- 
ter to use heavier type faces, with 
plenty of black and white contrast in 
art work. Writing papers—more seri- 
ous shortage likely. 

Inks. (Based on article in March 
13 Printers’ Ink.) To be no govern- 
mental restriction in use of printing 
ink. Color printing will not be seri- 
ously affected. Supply of printing ink 
not in danger, since its components 
—mineral or linseed oil and carbon 
black—are abundant in this country. 
Metal shortage may change formula- 
tion of certain color inks. 

Engravings, etc. Though there has 
not been much trouble so far, en- 
gravings require zinc or copper and 
scarce chemicals. Zinc and copper are 
much needed for munitions; for in- 
stance, together they make brass, 
which is used for cartridge casings. 
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“Sulfa” Treatment Gives 
Nation 20,000,000 Hours 


Use of the new “sulfa” drugs in 
treating pneumonia among workers 
has brought about an annual saving 
of more than 20,000,000 man-hours of 
work, according to a study lately 
made by the medical department of 
the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States through a 
check-up of the company’s Group in- 
surance policyholders. This study 
compared the pneumonia records for 
the years 1935-36-37, the three years 
just prior to the use of sulfonamide 
drugs on pneumonia, with those for 
1939-40-41, when the drugs were ex- 
tensively used. 

It was found that, while the preva- 
lence of the disease was not decreased, 
the duration of illness had been ma- 
terially shortened. The average time 
lost from work in 1935 was 45 days; 
in 1941, the average time lost was 33 
days, a net gain of twelve working 
days per case of pneumonia. 

Of the approximately 50,000,000 
persons gainfully employed in the 
United States today, pneumonia cases 
average nearly 200,000 annually. 
Thus the average number of days 
saved yearly is estimated at nearly 
two and one-half million, or 20,000,- 
000 man-hours of working time, on 
the basis of an 8-hour day. 

a a 


Travelers Finds Americans 
Getting Taller 


Americans are getting taller, ac- 
cording to the Travelers Insurance 
Co., which now considers for accident 
insurance applicants who are as lofty 
as six and a half feet, whereas pre- 
viously it had been inclined to hesitate 
at accepting those over six feet four 
inches. The upward trend has been 
noted particularly in the Army and 
in women’s colleges. 

A recent survey of physical data in 
a number of American women’s col- 
leges revealed that the average col- 
lege girl of the present day is one 
inch taller than her mother was when 
the latter matriculated about twenty- 
five years ago. American soldiers are 
estimated to have gained one to two 
inches in height and five to fifteen 
pounds in weight over the troops in 
World War I. Chief reason for these 
gains is believed to be that infants 
have been better and more intelli- 
gently fed. Improved medical knowl- 
edge of child hygiene and prevention 
of disease also have enabled children 
to grow into adults sounder of body. 
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NAMES 


COMPANIES 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines, states that last month its field force secured the 
greatest paid production to be recorded in any March 
since 1937. Life insurance and annuities in the amount of 
$5,808,853 were paid for during the month, recording a 
gain of $673,233 or 13.1 per cent over the corresponding 
month of 1941. The new paid business total for the first 
quarter of the year is $15,178,321, a gain of $1,009,698 or 
7.1 per cent over the first quarter of last year. 

Captain Harry Barsantee, Army Air Corps, supervis>r 
of the news bureau of the Travelers Insurance’ Company, 
Hartford, was ordered April 15 by the Adjutant General, 
Washington, to proceed at once to an officers’ training 
school at Miami Beach, Fla. 

The New England Mutual Life Insurance Company, Bos- 
ton, has appointed Vincent V. R. Booth as attorney. John 
Barker, Jr., counsel of the company, has received a com- 
mission as Lieutenant, senior grade, USNR, attached to 
the Bureau of Ordnance at Washington, and will be on 
leave of absence for the duration. 

The Manufacturers Life Insurance Company, Toront>, 
has appointed Arthur R. Gremel as acting branch manager 
at Saginaw, Mich. He succeeds Gomer J. Reeves, who 
returned to personal production on April 1. The Saginaw 
branch of the Manufacturers Life has a distinguished rec- 
ord of agency operation and has twice won the company’s 
“President’s Trophy.” 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
appointed Arthur A. Boyle to assist Henry Verdelin, vice- 
president and manager of the real estate department, in 
the general operation of the department. 

The United States Life Insurance Company of New York 
has appointed Pak H. Louis as assistant secretary. In 
making the announcement, Mansfield Freeman, president, 
pointed out that Mr. Louis was the first person of Chinese 
descent to be elected an officer of an American insurance 
company. 

The Union Central Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
marked up three substantial gains with its total of 
$7,260,290 paid-for life insurance for March. First, that 
production was the biggest March paid-for life total since 
1937. Secondly, it was an increase of $1,045,000 over 
1941’s March life production. Thirdly, it brought the com- 
pany’s first quarter’s total life insurance paid-for to 
$21,368,286, a substantial gain over the first three months 
of 1941. 

The Travelers Insurance Company, Hartford, has re- 
cently appointed additional field assistants in the life, acci- 
dent, and group departments of its branch offices at Boston 
and Dallas. Ray L. Miller takes up his position at Dallas. 
Myron E. Smith is assigned to the Boston office. 

The Canada Life Assurance Company, Toronto, has 
granted leave of absence to W. D. Burden, C. L. U., man- 
ager of its Ottawa branch, so that he may accept a com- 
mission in the Ordnance Corps of the Canadian Army. 
Murray L. More has been appointed branch supervisor and 
will be in charge of the Ottawa branch. 

The Republic National Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
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reports gains of 33 per cent in the first quarter of 1942 
over the corresponding period of 1941. February showed 
a substantial gain over January, and March a slight gain 
over February. The two last months each exceed a million 
dollars, making six months in the last seven for the Re- 
public National agency force to pass a million in monthly 
production. 

All employees of the Ford Motor Company in the con- 
tinental United States and Canada, including those in the 
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ENERALLY speaking, I am not one to quarrel with 

the Chinese proverbs and especially not when their 
truths are so self-evident in the light of modern experi- 
ence and acceptance as in the case of the quotation, “One 
picture is worth a thousand words,” but there is at hand 
a very recent and direct refutation of this—which we 
may accept, of course, as the rule-proving exception. In 
just about the allotted one thousand words, Mrs. Gladys 
M. Kirby, a widow from the city of Little Rock, Ark., 
presented to the House Ways and Means Committee in 
Washington a picture of life insurance in action which 
could not be improved upon with a five reel picture in 
technicolor. Obviously, the officials of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters felt the strength of words 
vs. picture in this instance, for they enlisted the aid of 
Mrs. Kirby in presenting to the Congress of the United 
States their arguments against increased taxation of 
policy proceeds and for the clarification of existing con- 
fused rulings. 

~ * 4 

RAPHS and charts and dividend illustrations in 

tabular form, I know these vigilant representatives 
must have had with which to bolster their claims before 
the lawmakers, but I like to think that they saved their 
human-interest exhibit for the climax of the demonstra- 
tion. A congressman might quite conceivably not be im- 
pressed by total death claim payments, policy loans, net 
costs and such, in total and in profusion, but he certainly 
could not fail to lend an ear and be impressed when Mrs. 
Kirby concluded her narration of the history of her for- 
mer husband’s life insurance with the following: 

“Gentlemen, | know nothing about legal tax problems, but | 

do know that any tax arrangement which tends to discourage 

any man from adequately safeguarding the future of his 
wife and children in the event of his untimely death, can- 
not be in the interest of the Nation.” 

It has often been said that a wife may object to her 
husband carrying too much life insurance, but a widow 
would in every case advise her differently, and the NALU 
officials were wise in bringing to court such first-hand 
testimony in behalf of beneficiaries everywhere. Mrs. 
Kirby was widowed almost twenty years ago, after only 
eleven years of marriage with a promising young surgeon 
who was just beginning to achieve prominence in his pro- 
fession. Dr. H. H. Kirby had early been thoroughly con- 
vinced of the utility of life insurance for protection and 





new bomber plant at Willow Run, are eligible for group 
insurance now being written under two contracts with the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston. 
Members of the Union, which has a closed shop agreement 
with Ford, have been insured under one contract, the Union 
contributing toward the premiums, and the non-union 
members under another contributory contract with the 
Ford Motor Company. Premium collections will be handled 
by the Ford Company through payroll deductions. 








By Frank Ellington 











from the commencement of his career he bought al] the 
coverage he could afford, first in units of one and two 
thousand dollars and later in larger amounts. 
* ok * 
T the time of his death, Dr. Kirby, having extended 
his life insurance holdings to an amount calling for 
a little less than $1,000 a year in premiums, was enabled 
to leave to his family funds with which to retire a mort- 
gage on a rice farm he had bought for investment pur- 
poses and as a home for his family; also funds for the 
education of his four children and the sum of $200 a 
month for life to his widow, a sum which she calls “a 
monthly salary of insurance funds.” When he died, Dr. 
Kirby’s children ranged in age from two to nine years, 
his widow was without business or professional training, 
and the sorrow of his untimely passing was mitigated 
only by the realization of the wonderful thing he had 
done, through life insurance, for his family. 
* 3s ok 

Now, after two decades, Mrs. Kirby said that if her 
husband were able to inquire of her as to the status of 
the little family, she could say: “Doc, our four children 
have been well educated; Lee and Hodgen, after their 
four-year University Courses, have become West Point 
men. Lee is now a Ist Lieutenant in the Coast Artillery 
at Camp Davis, North Carolina, after having served 
two years in the West Indies. Hodgen, now complet- 
ing his third year at United States Military Academy. 
will begin training for service in the Army Air Corps 
in June—Mildred had her Junior and Senior years 
in Leland Stanford University and is now happily mar- 
ried to Dale Huff, of Sioux City, Iowa. They have made 
me a Grandmother by the birth of their fine son, on the 
26th of last month! Carolyn Joyce, after two years 
of College in Virginia, married Lt. Ben Mayo, alse a 
West Point man, Class of 1941. They moved recently to 
Tallahassee, Fla., after Ben had earned his Wings at 
Randolph and Kelly Fields. Even the rice farm, in spite 
of bad years, poor crops and low prices, has brought other 
good returns on our investment, and J look calmly into 
the future—with the monthly salary of insurance funds 
you so kindly left for me. The little tapestry of our 
lives—which we began weaving together—is kept bright 
and colorful, and strong because of that thread of insur- 
ance which you began weaving into the picture—THIRTY- 
ONE YEARS AGO.” 


~™VEWS 


AGENCIES 


Maynard E. Keiser, general agent at the John Hancock” 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Springfield, Mass., has 
two sons in the Army. One of them, M. Clayton, formerly 
an agent in his father’s office, is a private at Savanna, 
Ill. Another son, Donald J., is at an officers’ training 
school at Fort Sill, Okla. 


E. B. Eichengreen has become the acting manager of 
the John A. McNulty Agency in New York City for the 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark. This appoint- 
ment is for the duration, and is the result of the enlist- 
ment of John A. McNulty, head of the agency, in the 
United States Army, where he now holds a commission as 
Captain. Mr. McNulty, a graduate of West Point, is in 
Washington awaiting a permanent assignment. Mr. Eich- 
engreen has been associated with Mr. McNulty since early 
in 1930. Starting in the life insurance business in 1925, 
he was an agent with the industrial department of the 
Prudential. In 1928 he went with the Aetna Life, where 
he remained for a year, and in 1929 joined the Penn 
Mutual, where he remained until February, 1930. He then 
re-entered the service of the Prudential through the 
McNulty Agency. 


The Bobst, Johnson & Wyatt General Agency of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
has promoted John L. Allen to the position of supervisor. 
Mr. Allen, who has been with the agency since 1939, is a 
graduate of Harvard, class of 1939, and was editor of the 
Harvard Crimson and manager of the varsity baseball 
team. 


W. F. Crawford, Chicago general agent of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, Des Moines, since Febru- 
ary 1, 1912, was recently given a testimonial dinner at the 
Palmer House by the company in recognition of his 31 
years of company service. F. W. Hubbell, president of the 
company, and E. E. Smith, agency secretary, were the 
hosts. 


The former Biggs-Darby office in Baltimore of the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company has made 
a change in management, and is now known as the Boyn- 
ton-Darby agency. John W. Boynton is general agent. 


Roy W.Mestemacher has been made general agent in St. 
Louis for the Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans. 


Harry J. Noyes, of Milwaukee, has joined the Willett E. 
Main Insurance Agency of Milwaukee. 


Harry E. Olson has sold the Mattheson Agency, Inc., at 
St. Paul to Roy Borden, until recently a fieldman for 
Dunning & Dunning, general agents of Duluth. Mr. Olson 
has joined the U. S. Marines. 


Hector Tyrwhitt has been appointed office manager of 
the Los Angeles office of the California Agencies, Inc. 

Wallace Hicks has been named special agent for the 
Seyler-Day Company of Los Angeles. He succeeds William 
W. Jewett, resigned to enlist in the Army. 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


S this pinch-writer started out on his first venture 
“along city streets,” he ran smack into some truck- 
loads of Negro soldiers clambering out onto both Maiden 
Lane and Liberty Street, setting up machine-guns at the 
two Liberty Street corners of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Building (in New York, of course) and showing them- 
selves obviously on the alert for any threat to that finan- 
cially essential edifice. Since neither enemy nor photog- 
rapher appeared, it was evidently done for practice only. 
But the incident reminded this writer of how zestfully 
accurate Jack Chamberlain, former author of this column, 
would have been in recording the military aspects of the 
colorful affair. What is The Spectator’s loss is the Army’s 
gain. 
* * * 
HEN, after an intervening call, our way turned to 90 
John Street, where, on the 27th floor, we found Robert 
L. Jones, the first of the State Mutual Life’s four general 
agents emeriti, and now associated with the Louis A. 
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Cerf, Jr., general agency. As practically everyone in life 
insurance knows, Mr. Jones was treasurer of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters for the fifteen 
years 1922-25, 1928-40, and he has also served as presi- 
dent of the New York association. Next June 26—which 
happens to be his son’s birthday—he will look back on 
sixty years in the life insurance business. Which makes 
his emeritus all the more merited. 


x * + 
: YING on Mr. Jones’ desk was a freshly signed letter 
with some amusing sketches at the end to soften and 


yet reinforce the point he had made in the letter. “I’m a 
great believer in putting more humor into our business 
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correspondence,” Mr. Jones remarked. “So often the light 
touch—perhaps a little sketch or even just a humorous 
phrase—will make criticism more easily accepted than 
when put in stiff, formal language.” Seeing those sketches 
reminded us of the time about ten years ago when we had 
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COMPANIES 


The Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Company, Greens- 
boro, N. C., reports paid business of $14,111,236 for the 
first quarter of 1942. This is an increase of over $1,000,000 
for the same period last year. The amount of business 
lapsing during the first quarter of this year was very low, 
the total being $1,500,000 less than for the first quarter of 
1941. According to Vice-President Ralph Price, who is 
head of the Jefferson Standard’s agency department, there 
was a gain in life insurance in force during the first quar- 
ter period of $8,585,871, making the new total of life insur- 
ance in force approximately $460,000,000. 

John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
has added 109,000 sq. ft. of floor space to its home office 
building in the Hub City through the acquisition and al- 
teration of the Hotel Westminster, famous landmark on 
St. James Avenue there. The architectural features of 
the structure blend nicely with the main building located 
just around the corner on Clarendon Street, and the addi- 
tion will provide desk space for 755 employees. 

Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, Milwau- 
kee, paid out an average of $2,377,000 each week for the 
three-month period of 1942 which ended March 31. In- 
cluded were $10,937,339 paid on 2820 death claims; $8,731,- 
910 in dividends to policyholders; $4,603,384 to benefi- 
ciaries under settlement plans. Of total disbursements in 
the period of $38,567,110, taxes accounted for $1,979,779. 
Assets reached a new high of $1,459,950,631 which was a 
gain of $20,060,808 during the quarter-year. 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, 
has elected Robert W. Cross and Walter H. Rolapp as 
vice-presidents. These elections followed major changes 
in the company as shown on Page 10 of this issue. 

Following the appointment of W. W. Jaeger as vice- 
chairman of Bankers Life Company of Iowa, Des Moines 
(noted on Page 11 herein), W. F. Winterble was re-elected 
as director of agencies of the organization. At the same 
time, he was appointed chairman of the agency commit- 
tee, a position formerly held by Mr. Jaeger. The Bankers 
Life has also announced that Field Supervisor Frank L. 
McCormick has been made Des Moines general agent suc- 
ceeding the late Grady V. Fort. 

Virginia Life & Casualty Insurance Company, Rich- 
mond, has just purchased and moved into its new home 
office building in that city. Much of the detail of the re- 
moval operation was carried out by E. L. Fidler, treasurer 
of the company. 





interviewed Hendrik Willem van Loon for the Paris 
Herald and, at our request, he had made two or three 
sketches illustrating his treatment of geography. So 
once again we asked, and Mr. Jones summed up his ideas 
on the changing years with these drawings of directors’ 
meetings a half-century ago and now. 


* * * 


he has been with the State Mutual Life of Worcester, 
Mass., and, before that, the seven years with the Mutual 
Benefit Life of Newark, and, still earlier, the twenty-four 
years with the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, he 
concluded that “the greatest thing of all is to establish 
confidence. Build up a reputation such that when you 
write a letter or make a proposition, it is accepted 100 
per cent at its face value.” And we can say that Robert 
L. Jones has that reputation. 


A Mr. Jones looked back over the twenty-eight years 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


A pool of information on today’s market for life insur- 
ance, to be built up by the companies represented on the 
membership roster of the Keystone Group, was suggested 
at the April meeting of the group which is the Philadel- 
phia chapter of the Life Insurance Advertisers Associa- 
tion. Members reviewed the highlights of the recent 
Eastern Round Table in New York, devoting considerable 
time to the question of the market under present war con- 
ditions. Seven companies are represented in the Keystone 
membership, and William Probst of Penn Mutual proposed 
a seven-company survey to see what could be learned about 
today’s most fertile markets for life insurance sales. 

The Dallas Association of Life Underwriters has named 
Stanley E. Martin, general agent for the State Mutual Life 
Assurance Company, Worcester, ‘to membership on their 
board of directors. Mr. Martin fills the unexpired term of 
Raymond Campbell, Jr., Connecticut Mutual Life, now an 
Ensign in the United States Navy. 

The Accident & Health Underwriters of St. Louis have 
named the following as 1942-43 officers: Sydney Altman 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, president; 
Frank R. Philpott of the Monarch Life Insurance Com- 
pany, vice-president; and E. D. Mitchell of the Great 
Northern Life Insurance Company, secretary-treasurer. 

The American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, 
New York chapter, will have John G. Parker, general man- 
age and actuary of the Imperial Life Assurance Company, 
Toronto, as speaker at the company’s annual seminar on 
Current Economic & Social Trends, to be held May 15 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. Mr. Parker’s 
subject will be, “Life Insurance Under War Conditions.” 


DEATHS 


J. G. (‘Deacon’) LaMond, who for the past 17 years 
traveled for The Insurance Field as special sales repre- 
sentative, died at his home in Louisville April 12 at the 
age of 60. 

Henry Loeb, vice-president of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Springfield, Mass., died at his 
home in Longmeadow, Mass., on April 8. He was 70 years 
of age. For many years Mr. Loeb had been in charge of 
underwriting for the company. 

Frank A. Beery, veteran member of H. F. Moore’s 
Toledo agency of the Bankers Life Company of Iowa, Des 
Moines, died recently in the Mount Carmel Hospital, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Beery, who was nearly 85 years of age, 
had observed his twenty-fifth anniversary as a Bankers 
Life salesman last August. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By BOB FOLEY 


F the fellow is curious, he’ll say “Who are you with, 

Bob?” So I tell him. If he is in the insurance business, 
he will know. If he isn’t it is possible that he has not seen 
The Spectator. So, if he has a puzzled look on his face, 
I’ll go on from there and explain what The Spectator is 
and does. He won’t get away until I finish, either, so help 
me. It’s quite a speech. It goes like this: “Well, every 
insurance company has just two things to sell, actually. 
These things are the company’s ability and inclination to 
pay it’s claims. The Spectator is an Authority that tells 
whether or not they have the financial ability.” 


% ok 


F that doesn’t satisfy him, I’ll go on further, well pleased 
with the sound of my own dulcet tones. “Every company 
is required by law to file it’s rates and financial statement 
with the State Insurance Department of each state in 
which it operates. The same information is available to 
The Spectator so that it may be widely disseminated to 
insurance agents. Our men are supposed to know the in- 
surance business well enough to advise people intelligently 
about every phase of insurance.” 


* - * 


HAT is right where I stop. There’s no sense in scaring 

the wits out of the poor guy by telling him how few 
agents are competent to give this advice. Or by saying 
that it is just pure luck that most of the agents do repre- 
sent sound companies. When I think of all the phony, emo- 
tional reasons some agents give for believing their com- 
panies to be sound, I could bite my own tires. Chances 
are the company is what they believe. But not for the 
reasons given. 

This thing goes down deep. Some of the roots reach 
down into a bland indifference to company worth. Some 
spring from ignorance. Others from misinformation. 
Among the ignorant and misinformed are agents who have 
zealously overshot the point of some exceptionally sound 
advice. Advice that, reasonably enough, comes from one 
of the best things that ever happened to the life insur- 
ance business. It comes from the councils of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


tt a 


HE wise and the just in this organization long ago 

detected the inherent danger to life insurance from 
ruthless competition. They set out to eradicate the type 
of selling that tore down rather than built up. It was a 
nasty, but fairly common practice, to flaunt one or two 
unfavorable statistics from some company’s statement and 
hammer them to a faretheewell. The fact that no com- 
pany is above reproach in every financial phase of its 
business was right down the alley of this sales technique. 
All companies were prey to the sniping and plenty of it 
went on. 

The work of the N.A.L.U. in curbing this sort of skull- 
duggery, by a campaign of education, has been laudable. 
Everything would have been perfect, too, if the lesson 
taught had been learned as it was meant. But it was not. 
Too many agents got only part of the idea. Instead of 
becoming just ethical, they became clams. In fact, the 
situation seems to be one with the three little monkeys: 
See nothing; hear nothing; and say nothing—about any- 
thing. Too bad for John Policyholder when he really needs 
to know! 
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Passing Judgment 
By HALSEY D. JOSEPHSON 


HILE we ail agree that in analyzing the factors that 

today are affecting life insurance, we must approach 
the problem realistically, too many of us believe that a 
realistic appraisal takes into account only the depressing 
factors. To assume that the entire picture is dark is quite 
as bad as the Pollyanna assumption that everything is 
wonderful. 

* 

O F course, we will be adversely affected by increasing 

taxes and increasing living costs. To offset this, 
however, we are confronted with a public philosophy more 
conducive to the purchase of life insurance than at any 


eliminate all non-essentials. We find, in fact, a recogni- 
tion of the possibility of death. 
* * * 
NFORTUNATELY, many of us spend hours develop- 
ing answers to the tax objection, and no time at all 
in developing presentations in line with the public’s posi- 
tive thinking. 

We are faced on the one hand with a contempt for non- 
essentials, and on the other with an overwhelming, over- 
powering hope on the part of millions, for security and 
peace and the simple basic things that make people happy. 
Should a recognition of these forces influence our presenta- 
tions and our thinking? Or should we think and act as 
we did when people felt that the world was a bow! of 
cherries ? 

* * cd 
HE answer is, of course, that we, to», must eliminate 
non-essentials and stress those simple basic attributes 
of life insurance that have made it, for so many people, the 
one essential. We must say good-bye to the tricks and the 





time in the last twenty years. 
Our entrance int» the war has 


philosophy, somewhat religious or mystical, that is re- 
flected in soberer thinking and soberer living. We find 


resulted in a mass 


gadgets and the twists and the net cost shenanigans. We 
must, as a matter of fact, get back to those simple meth ds 
that we learned long ago when we first came into the busi- 


today an overwhelming desire on the part of most people ness. For, after all, our prospects are thinking in terms 


to save and conserve. We find an overwhelming desire to 


Two Ways of 
Arousing Interest 
(Concluded from page 8) 


simply “keeping score” for you and 
telling you unconsciously that the 
time for motivation has arrived. 

For instance, he may say, “Of 
course, I want to do it. Any father 
and husband would want to do it, 
but I still can’t afford it.” (Or “I 
still haven’t the money”. ) 

You: “But, Mr. Prospect, you 
don’t buy life insurance’ with 
money.” 

Him: “What do you buy it with? 
Peanuts?” 

You: “No, Mr. Prospect, you buy 
life insurance just as you buy 
everything else, not with money, 
but with the things you go with- 
out. Every time you make a pur- 
chase, the real cost of that pur- 
chase can be put in terms of all 
the other things you could have 
spent the money for but were will- 
ing to forego. And by that same 
token, you really buy life insur- 
ance with all the things you are 
willing to give up in order that 
your family won’t have to give up 
the protection which life insurance 
affords.” 

From there on, you are in a posi- 
tion to stress the comparison be- 
tween what he will have to give up 
in order to buy life insurance and 
what his family may have to give 
up if he doesn’t provide them with 
life insurance protection. You may 
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find it effective, as others have 
done, to suggest that the real sale 
is going on on his own side of the 
desk between two men and that he 
is both of those men. Tell him that 
one of those men is thinking in 
terms of what he will have to give 
up, whereas the other is thinking 
in terms of what his family will 
have to give up. Tell him that his 
decision will depend on which of 
those two men is the better man, 
and then ask him which of those 
two men said “Yes” when you asked 
him—“Isn’t that just what you 
want to do?” 

Men have used the three-step sell- 
ing procedure in analyzing inter- 
views that did not result in sales 
and, having discovered what they 
had left out, have returned and se- 
cured the application. 

If others have done it, you can 
do it. 

And isn’t that just what you want 
to do? 


of food and shelter. 








The sales arguments in favor of life 
insurance, advanced by A. E. N. Gray, 
assistant secretary for ordinary agencies 
of the Prudential, have aroused wide- 
spread enthusiasm. Beginning on Page 
7 herein, they are given practically in 
full, concluding on this page. If a suf- 
ficient number of requests are received, 
they will be reprinted in pamphlet form. 
Inquiries from agents and others are in- 
vited. 








St. Louis Mutual’s 
Full Mutualization 


A meeting of the policyholders and 
stockholders of the St. Louis Mutual 
Life Insurance Company has _ been 
called for May 14 for the purpose of 
voting upon a proposition that has 
been submitted to change the corpo- 
ration from a _ stock and mutuual 
company to a mutual company, under 
the authority of, and in the manner 
prescribed by, the company’s charter 
and by Section 5613 of the Revised 
Statutes of Missouri, Thomas E. Sly, 
president, has announced. 

The meeting will be held in the 
company’s home office at 3640 Wash- 
ington Blvd., St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Mutual Life was in- 
corporated November 23, 1857, under 
the laws of Missouri and commenced 
business April 12, 1858, as the Ger- 
man Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The name was changed to St. 
Louis Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany on September 25, 1919. It 
operated under its old special charter 
through 1930. 

A policyholders meeting held on 
November 29, 1930, authorized the 
surrender of the old charter and it 
was reorganized under the general 
statutes of Missouri on a stock and 
mutual basis. This change was made 
effective as of January 2, 1931, and 
its authorized capital of $100,000 was 
fully paid in. The new stock was 
sold at $15 per share ($10 par value), 
thus contributing an additional $50,- 
000 to the surplus. 
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Way Down East 


By FRANK F. SWEENEY 


E had the pleasure last week of hopping to Mon- 

treal, Canada, and talking some time with Arthur 
Earle, president of the Montreal Life. In our chat Mr. 
Earle related that he had six relatives in the armed 
forces, including his son, a son-in-law and four nephews. 
Incidentally, his son is now serving in the Royal Air Force 
somewhere in England. 

War has played havor with agency set-up in most com- 
panies. According to Mr. Earle, two agencies of the 
company in western Canada were completely wiped out 
by enlistments in the army and air force. 


HE company is experiencing some difficulty in secur- 
ing agents as the Manpower Act is in effect in 
Canada, forbidding private industry to employ single men 
between the ages of 18-45 unless they have been rejected 
by the armed forces. This necessitates hiring men whose 
physical fitness are impaired, to take over the arduous 


determination to perpetuate the traditions of England 
and to annihilate Hitler, apparently is the sole aim of the 
English today. 


STOPPED in for a moment to talk with W. H. Bick- 

ley, sales promotion manager of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance of Canada, at Montreal. Mr. Bickley, I found, was 
a man of many pursuits. He was formerly a feature 
writer for The Spectator some years ago, but pressing 
duties connected with sales promotion prevented him 
from giving this avocation proper time and thought. 


R. BICKLEY has another sideline. You couldn’t 

guess what it is. He’s a baker! —and a good one 
at that. It ali started off, he told me, as an experiment 
to make a 100 per cent whole wheat loaf of bread. When 
the batch was completed, he liked it, the neighbors liked 
it and calls came in for more of “Bickley’s 100 per cent 
Whole Wheat Bread.” Business grew by leaps and 
bounds. Four large ovens were set up in the cellar of his 
home, where now 50,000 loaves of bread a week are baked 
and hauled by 50 trucks to the various food stores in Mon- 
treal. Believe it or not, all the baking is done by Mr. and 








duties of the agent. Over 80 per cent of the office em- 
ployees of the Montreal Life are girls. 
generally good. Mr. Earle was not 
about the future. He summed it up in these words: 
“With all the sacrifices we are making and all the taxes tional work—in 
we are paying, it’s worth it all to beat Hitler.” The grim 


Victory Value of 
American Dollars 
(Concluded from page 6) 


tensifying their efforts to sell (1) 
national defense obligations and 
(2) life insurance. The more life 
insurance is sold to the public the 
smaller will be the purchasing 
power of the people. Life insur- 
ance companies, on the other hand, 
invest the greater portion of their 
current revenues in government ob- 
ligations thus providing the Trea- 
sury with funds to fight the war. 
Hence selling life insurance at 
present is not merely a means of 
earning a living but it is patriotic 
in the sense that it fights the forces 
of inflation by reducing the pur- 
chasing power of the people and 
thus helps the government win the 
war at home. 

Other measures needed to defeat 
inflation: However, reduction of 
the purchasing power of the people 
through saving and taxation, while 
important in itself, will not entirely 
eliminate the danger of inflation. 
Experience of the past has shown 
that the greatest increase in com- 
modity prices occurred not in that 
group of which there is a shortage 
but rather in agricultural com- 
modities, on which, on the whole, 
there is an over-supply. Until re- 


But business is 
bit pessimistic 


cently, the increase in prices of 
agricultural commodities was justi- 
fied because they were substantially 
lower than those of manufactured 
goods. However, now that most 
agricultural commodities are sell- 
ing at a high level and that farm 
income has increased substantially, 
a further increase in agricultural 
prices is certainly not warranted. 

Insurance underwriters, there- 
fore, can contribute to the fight 
against inflation by pointing out to 
the millions of policyholders the 
danger that would ensue in this 
country if farm prices were per- 
mitted to rise further. The best 
way to combat this is to back the 
demands of the President of the 
United States that the Commodity 
Credit Corporation have the power 
to sell agricultual commodities 
owned by it any time it is deemed 
necessary in order to avoid a sharp 
rise in agricultural prices. 

The other danger of inflation 
emanates from the ranks of labor. 
If unreasonable demands on the 
part of labor for higher wages are 
granted it will soon set in motion 
a spiral between wages and prices, 
which inevitably leads to inflation. 

Insurance companies, and par- 
ticularly agents, again can point out 
to policyholders the great necessity 
of freezing prices as well as wages. 


Mrs. Bickley. You can imagine Mr. Bickley makes good 
use of his spare time. 
five cents. Business is very good now, but Mr. Bickley 
wants to sell out and devote all his time to sales promo- 
life 
much for wanting a few minutes to himself, can you? 


Oh yes, the loaf sells for twenty- 


insurance. You can’t blame him 
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An Old Friend 


EDUCTION of life insur- 

ance premiums in reasonable 
amounts from income taxes, as is 
done in England and Canada, 
was urged recently by Claris 
Adams, president of the Ohio 
State Life Insurance Company, 
Columbus. A tax incentive for 
persons to save by making life 
insurance premiums deductible 
for specified sums would cost 
little in the way of taxes, says 
Mr. Adams, but would gain 
much in the form of public 
thrift. Furthermore, most of the 
money will go into the war ef- 
fort anyway through investment 
by life insurance companies. 

Readers with long memories 
will recall that in 1923 The Spec- 
tator prepared a petition for 
presentation to Congress seek- 
ing to have life insurance premi- 
ums declared deductible items 
for income tax purposes. The 
whole movement, fostered and 
advocated by The Spectator, 
brought approval from business 
leaders and from the general 
public everywhere. Unfortu- 
nately, it did not get a favorable 
reaction from the Federal ad- 
ministration of that time. It is 
certainly unlikely to fare better 
in Washington, D. C., now. 

It is worth while to note that 
The Spectator, in its issue of 
Nov. 15, 1923, editorially stated 
that “Among insurance agents 
there appears to be universal ap- 
proval and endorsement of the 
idea and its purpose. Surely the 
policyholder, representing, as he 


With The Editors 


does, the average taxpayer, will 
welcome any movement that will 
afford relief from burdensome 


“taxation and at the same time 


win recognition of his individ- 
ual thrift and social service in 
preventing his family or himself 
from becoming a public charge.” 
As we have said, deduction of 
life insurance premiums, even in 
“reasonable amounts,” from in- 
come taxes would get scant con- 
sideration from Federal solons 
at present; despite the examples 
of England and Canada. That 
does not mean that the idea is 
without merit. 


Interest on Loans 


ROTESTS by various small 

factions and groups against 
the rate of interest charged by 
life insurance companies on pol- 
icy loans seem to be a perennial 
of the business. Perhaps there 
was genuine merit behind the 
reduction made in this interest 
rate in New York. More likely, 
it was merely a matter of pres- 
sure on the one side and a ten- 
dency on the other to do what- 
ever seemed expedient to relieve 
that pressure. 

Actually, a reduction in inter- 
est rates on policy loans is a 
move predicated on the preas- 
sumed continuous existence of a 
given status quo. Obviously (as 
we are again learning to our 
cost) no such duration of con- 
tinuance is possible in a finite 









world. That is why, often, pro- 
cedure which appears good at 
one time turns out ultimately to 
be very bad indeed. It’s the old 
story of “The best laid plans of 
mice and men—.” 

Recently the suggestion was 
made in Kentucky that interest 
rates on policy loans there 
should be reduced still further 
from the conventional 5 or 6 per 
cent. Sensibly, Dick M. Wheat, 
state actuary, pointed out that 
insurance companies make thou- 
sands of small loans on policies 
and that the cost of such trans- 
actions, to the companies, is as 
high as though the loans were 
for large amounts. The state in- 
surance division also indicated 
that in Kentucky banks often 
charge 6 per cent on loans for 
less than $500. Luckily, a bill in 
the Kentucky General Assembly, 
seeking to limit the interest on 
policy loans to 4 per cent, died 
aborning. 

The whole subject assuredly is 
not one with which to monkey 
at the present time. In the main, 
it is only a rabble-rousing call. 
The arguments against lower 
policy loan interest are obvious 
to any intelligent person, partic- 
ularly in the face of uncertain 
war conditions. Just the same, 
agents and brokers, as well as 
company people, must continue 
alert to the need for explaining 
such arguments to the public. If 
constant and vocal watchfulness 
is not maintained against inimi- 
cal trends, the public relations 
phase of life insurance will 
suffer. . 
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